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screened source placed at the head of a flight of stairs might
easily dazzle the eyes of a person and lead him to stumble;
whereas if such a source were screened with a suitable reflector,
the light would be directed downwards on the stairs, where it
is really needed, and would not escape in directions where it
merely causes inconvenience. " Light on the object, not in the
eye " is a motto that has often been quoted in this connection.
The third function of a shade, the softening of shadows,
deserves some study in connection with interiors of architectural
or artistic value. An unscreened source of great brilliancy,
besides giving an impression of glare, tends to give undesir-
ably sharp, dense shadows. From the artistic standpoint such
" hard" shadows are usually disliked. Shadows there must be
in order to show up the features of mouldings, columns, alcoves,
etc., but in general the architect prefers that the shadows should
be soft, that their edges should be somewhat indistinct, and that
violent contrasts in light and shade should be avoided. For
industrial purposes very sharp shadows, such as are cast by a
naked arc light, are also objectionable. They are apt to produce
a confusing effect, leading people to suspect a hole in the floor
where none exists, or vice versa] accidents at the docks, in
ferundries, etc., have sometimes been ascribed to this cause.
Moreover, when sharp, dense shadows are caused by projecting
objects, there will usually be corners or recesses where there is
insufficient light. In practice it is often desirable for light to
penetrate completely into every corner of a room.
The softness or hardness of shadows is chiefly a matter of
the size of the luminous source. By extending the dimensions
of a globe or reflector we practically increase the area of the
light-giving surface, which has the desired softening effect.
Another function of a shade, the removal of " striations,"
may well be mentioned here. It not infrequently happens that
a small source, enclosed in a clear glass globe or chimney, gives
a decidedly " streaky" illumination. These striations are apt
to be very trying to the eyes, especially if, owing to vibration,
there is a constant flicker. By inserting a diffusing glass surface
in the path of the rays, or even by placing an extensive white
surface behind the illuminant, the objectionable streakiness can
be made to disappear.
The consideration of the decorative qualities of shades and
globes is best left to a later stage in this and the following
chapter.
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